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““I see photos everywhere, like each one of us today; 
they come from my world, without my requesting 
them; they are nothing more than «images», they 
appear suddenly. However, among those that had 
been chosen, evaluated, appreciated, collected in 
albums or in magazines and that consequently had 
passed through the filter of culture, I found that 
there were some that provoked content in my 
jubilation, as if referring to a center hidden, to an 
erotic or heartbreaking flow hidden deep inside me 

Roland Barthes 
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FOREWORD 


The term “arch” means: beginning, beginning, origin, cause, foundation; or 
also: principality, empire, domination, and magistrate. From him come the 
titles of the celestial, ecclesiastical and civil dignitaries: archangel, archbishop, 
archimandrite, archdeacon, archduke, etc. These names refer to an original 
model or archetype that was of great importance in ancient and medieval 
philosophical lucubrations. The “arch” expresses a priority value rather than 
chronological. 

According to the philosophy manuals, “the arch is the apeiron that can be 
translated by the indeterminately infinite or the infinitely indeterminate, 
because it seems to fit its thinking, both the logically indeterminate and the 
spatially and temporally infinite, eternal and omnipresent.” (Hirschberger, 
1954 ) 1 

Anaximander of Miletus seeks in the apeiron the explanation of the 
becoming of nature, taking it as an eternal material principle, while Aristotle 


1 Hirschberger, Johannes (1954). History of philosophy. Volume 1. Editorial Herder. Barcelona, 
Spain. 
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raises the arche to metaphysical dignity by referring to the substance as the 
first and highest principle -arque- of all principles. 

Architecture observes the human need for shelter, to inhabit, and is an 
arch in the sense that there must be something subordinate to it, physically 
or metaphorically, and with respect to the modes of construction (buildings, 
vehicles, etc.), and even to other art classes. However, its essence must be 
discovered from concrete works: architectural spaces are captured by the 
reintuition of the artist's perspective, that is, by a kind of architectural spatial 
perception that presupposes the senses of touch and sight, the experience of 
movement and balance, and an awareness of architectural spatial value. 

Architecture -like any other kind of Art- unites the material with the 
spiritual, the sensitive with the intellectual, the concrete with the abstract. Its 
intelligibility consists in capturing such union in the new concrete spaces. For 
this reason, the new spatial forms are no longer purely abstract: they are 
imbued with human feelings that, due to their universality, exceed the 
dimensions of time and space. 

The ancient “glorious ruins” of temples, buildings, amphitheaters still 
speak. Medieval, Renaissance and modern cities, as well as contemporary 
cities, contain Architectures that have dialogued and continue to do so with 
the man of their respective times. 

The layout of cities, as a fundamental element of the morphology of cities, 
takes into account the roads and networks of circulation and through this it is 
possible to notice the processes of growth of the cities, territorial ordering, 
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street layout, development of the demographics and differences in planning. 
The urban layout depends on the conditions of the soil, relief and climate, 
fundamental components for the construction of structures and circulation 
routes designed by man; through it, it is possible to know the development of 
cities over time and identify the characteristics that make them unique. 

Architecture is the culmination that results from the urban layout: once 
the territorial ordering has been defined, the need to create habitable spaces 
with aesthetic characteristics suitable for human coexistence, to carry out 
daily activities, is imposed. It is essential to build housing complexes, work 
spaces, shopping centers, and temples for spiritual reflection. And from 
horizontality, Architecture directs its gaze towards the sky to begin to 
configure the verticality with which it rises and defines itself as an arch. 

Of course, throughout history Architecture is a testimony of the spirit of 
the men who inhabit it, of their time and their physical and spatial materiality; 
in this sense, Amanda Bouchenoire, Eugene Atget and Berenice Abbott 
contribute with their photographic works by giving voice to spatial forms, 
reiterating the sense of movement and balance of the constructions to which 
they go to document order, temporal infinity, and eternal. 

Architecture and cities. Three photographic gazes: Eugene Atget, Berenice 
Abbott, Amanda Bouchenoire It is a brief compendium that brings together 
three artistic visions through the images collected at different times and 
geographies; summarizes the tours made by Amanda Bouchenoire (in 
Germany, France, Japan, and Mexico), Eugene Atget (in France) and Berenice 
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Abbott (in New York) with the purpose of making patent the omnipresence 
of the human work that yesterday and today looks to heaven as evidence of 
the union between the material and the spiritual; they do it with the technical 
experience that is indisputably their own, and with an artistic language that 
encourages the aesthetic enjoyment of the remarkable -in the Barthesian 
sense- of Architecture and the city. 

What is remarkable in the photographic work gathered here are the 
aesthetic attributes that are captured in the streets and buildings of Paris in 
the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the stone facades and 
domes or the metal and glass structures of the modern constructions that 
they are confused with the celestial background that welcomes the 
silhouettes of German, French, New York, Japanese and Mexican 
architecture, in images that become artistic products with their own merit, 
emancipated from their referent; hoping to surprise us, they photograph the 
transcendental, making what they photograph remarkable, increasing and 
sublimating its value. 
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THE PERIPLUS AND ITS FINDINGS 


The journey is in a sense the metaphor of an idea, and the Platonic allegory of 
the cave is one of its most important allusions; it represents the ascending 
movement of philosophy from the phantasmagorical sensible world to the 
contemplation of pure ideas in the intelligible world. In this context, the 
journey is a theoretical ascent to the realm of the universal and to an 
irremediably unfathomable otherness that culminates, if at all, with an 
accumulation of knowledge as tools that produce order, harmony and 
structure. 

With regard to those who decide to go on a trip, it is necessary to clarify 
that their motivations are diverse and distinctive. For example, we recognize 
the traveler and the tourist. The latter would travel the world as a collector of 
sensations, with the certainty that one day soon he will return home and will 
be able to show a photo album to his friends. On the contrary, the traveler is 
one who is not afraid of getting lost and who, strictly speaking, will never be 
the same after the trip. While the tourist wanders equipped with maps and 
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guides that condition his gaze on the strange, ensuring to a good extent to 
preserve his identity to return to the starting point, full of souvenirs, the 
traveler cancels all cartography until he loses himself in the depth of unknown 
situations. 

There are several destinations to which Amanda Bouchenoire, Eugene 
Atget and Berenice Abbott have directed their steps; as travelers, they have 
gone in search of knowledge and a transcendental experience that results in 
the beginning of a new story that they can build with the grammar of their 
photographic languages. The knowledge found in such destinations becomes 
iconography within his work; streets and architectural spaces, for the case 
that concerns us in this essay, make up their main interest and through 
photography they seek to grasp what is valuable in those destinations. 

In the process of their photographic inquiries they confront the 
undermining power of the question in the face of the constructions that have 
defined urban spaces as the maximum demonstration of human existence. 
And that happens, perhaps, because the understanding of the three authors 
about the city is similar to that of Roland Barthes, who, in a conference given 
at the Institute of History and Architecture of the University of Naples in 1967, 
commented that “whoever wants to sketch a semiotics of the city would have 
to be at the same time a semiologist, a geographer, a historian, an urban 
planner, an architect and probably a psychoanalyst.” 

The audience he made the comment to was made up mostly of Architects 
and Architecture students; an indication that of all the components that cities 
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have, anywhere in the world, Architecture continues to be the most 
important, as well as having the metaphysical dignity assigned to it by 
Aristotle. This importance results from its inevitability as an art form: we can 
avoid being a spectator of other forms of art but we cannot avoid, given our 
human condition, be users of a space in which we can carry out our activities. 

In this regard, Arthur Schopenhauer, whose philosophy left a profound 
mark on artistic creation and moral reflection in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, stated: 

“Architecture is distinguished from plastic arts and poetry in that it 
does not offer a copy but the thing itself: it does not reproduce, like 
those, the known idea, the artist lending his eyes to the viewer, but 
here the artist simply arranges the object for the viewer, it makes it 
easier to grasp the idea by bringing the real individual object to a clear 
and complete expression of its essence.” (Schopenhauer, 2009) 2 

It is allowed to think that this perspective is the one that inspires the 
intuitions of Amanda, Eugene and Berenice, making them choose certain 
locations and buildings as representative symbols of the cities they have 
photographed: Eugene Atget generated a photographic record of “old Paris” 
and the later conversion of the medieval quarters of Paris into wide avenues 
and public parks; Berenice Abbott did the same around New York City: during 


2 Schopenhauer, Arthur (2010). The world as will and idea. Volume 1. New York, USA. Cambridge 
University Press 
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the 1930s she photographed its neighborhoods, its daily urban culture and, in 
a very special way, its architecture in transformation. 

Amanda Bouchenoire goes a little further: her visits to Germany, France, 
Japan and Mexico have allowed her to expand horizons to photograph the 
dome of the Reichstag building in Berlin, designed by the architect Norman 
Foster as a symbol of German Reunification; the dome of the Sony Center, a 
complex of commercial buildings designed by Flelmut Jahn and built in the 
space previously occupied by the Berlin Wall; the dome of the Radisson Blu 
Hotel in Berlin; La Defense, the modern business district located to the west 
of Paris, as an extension of the “historical axis” that begins at the Louvre and 
continues to the Arch of La Defense; The Lyon-Saint-Exupery railway station, 
the work of the Spanish architect Santiago Calatrava; the Aranzazu Chapel in 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico, among many others. 

In all three cases, the authors have required to move through the cities of 
their choice to generate a work in which the reference point, which denotes 
them, is the architectural morphology and the context of the city that hosts 
the architectural structure, in addition to the thought that produces the 
aesthetic ideas that have given birth to the livable designs in which we live 
together. 
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EUGENE ATGET 
THE DOCUMENTARY 
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Ursins Street 

Eugene Atget 
Paris. 1923 
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“The city dies. Their ashes are scattered. But the dream 
capital that Atget created rises its impregnable bastions 
under a jelly sky. The maze of streets runs its course like 
a river.” 


Robert Desnos 

Eugene Atget unwittingly became an artist, and one of the most important 
photographers of the early twentieth century, although he only considered 
himself a documentary maker for the city of Paris. Born in Libourne, France 
(1857), his life remains under a wide veil of mystery despite the fact that great 
efforts have been devoted to the study of his work; this is due to the 
idiosyncratic, difficult and enigmatic character of man and the scarcity of first¬ 
hand information about him. (Baldwin, 2000) 3 

Atget was a chronicler of the city of Paris in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries and his documentary work transcended the alley or the 
building to become a genuine historical record. With his work, he protects the 
vestiges of the artisanal past of a Paris that would change irrevocably after 
the first Great War, creating the first great registration project in a 
methodical, systematic way and what is even more remarkable, signed by an 
author. 


3 Baldwin, Gordon (2000). In focus. Eugene Atget: Photographs from the J. Paul Getty Museum. 
Los Angeles, California. J. Paul Getty Museum. ISBN: 978-0-89236-601-9. 
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The corpus of his work also became the muse of the creations of the 
surrealists who burst onto the art scene. Currently his work is part of the most 
valuable collections of museums around the world. His work testifies to the 
passage of time in the city of light through images of great power of 
suggestion that spontaneously reflect Parisian daily life and the gradual 
changes in its architecture. Many of Atget's topographical views, typical of 
the nineteenth century, were published in 1926 in Revolution Surrealiste; they 
are urban scenes of streets and alleys, parks, courtyards, as well as a large 
number and variety of architectural images including the interiors of palaces, 
bourgeois houses but also homeless slums. 

They are images that imply a real alterity of everyday existence, a genuine 
surrealism: the motley Parisian streets looked deserted in his work, like post- 
apocalyptic scenes; the morning mist intensified the dreamlike effect of the 
scenes. If the initial premise of creating documents for artists was as modest 
as it was reasonable, it is also true that Eugene soon became an author: his 
architectural images went beyond the documentary frontier to enter the 
fields of the lyrical, and ceased to be mere references to become visual 
interpretations derived from the decisions of its author. 
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Hautefeuille Street 

Eugene Atget 
6 th District of Paris. 1898 
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Working in and around Paris for three decades, in a career spanning the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Eugene Atget created an encyclopedic 
and characteristic portrait of that city at the cuspid of the modern era. His 
career began around 1890, when he hung a sign on the door of a studio in the 
fifth arrondissement of Paris that read “Documents pour artists” (Documents 
for artists). The sign declared his modest ambition to provide other artists 
with images to use as source material in their own work, and included 
categories such as “landscapes, animals, flowers, monuments, documents, 
close-ups for painters, reproductions of paintings.” 

Atget's entry into the field of photography coincided with a number of 
developments within the medium. The 1880s was a period of tremendous 
growth for professional and amateur photography alike, as its commercial 
and industrial applications expanded. The invention of dry plate photography, 
which enabled photographic plates to be prepared in advance and developed 
in a dark room later, facilitated rapid photo-taking, while the rise of 
photomechanical reproduction enabled the widespread distribution of 
photographic images. 

Around 1900, Atget's focus changed. The city's urban landscape had 
recently been reshaped by the modernization campaign known as 
Haussmannization, a necessarily destructive process led by (and named after) 
Baron Georges-Eugene Haussmann who saw the medieval neighborhoods of 
Paris razed to the ground and transformed into wide avenues and public 
parks. These changes sparked wide interest in Atget's “old Paris” and his 
practice of making documents for other artists; so much so that around 1900 
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that interest took center stage, and he established himself as a Parisian 
imaging specialist. 

Atget's documentary vision turned out to be highly influential, first on the 
Surrealists, in the 1920s, who found his images of deserted streets and 
stairways, street life and shop windows alluring and richly suggestive. Its 
reception outside of France was also marked by the Museum of Modern Art. 
In 1968, the Museum purchased the contents of its studio from American 
photographer Berenice Abbott, who became acquainted with Atget's work in 
1925, while working as a studio assistant for Man Ray. 

Abbott became Atget's posthumous champion, initiating the preservation 
of his archive and its transfer to New York. Comprised of some 5,000 old 
prints and more than 1,000 glass plate negatives, it represents the largest and 
most significant collection of her work. In 1931, four years after Atget's death, 
American photographer Ansel Adams wrote, “Atget's prints are direct and 
emotionally clean records of rare and subtle perception, and represent 
perhaps the earliest expression of true photographic art.” 
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Senna Street Corner, 1924 (right) is one of 
the images that Eugene Atget made various 
prints of from the negative of this angular, 
pointed building; this example was exposed 
longer than the others during the printing 
process, producing a darker composition. 
As a result, the image gives the dramatic 
impression that it was made during that 
indistinct period of dawn when the sun is 
rising and the night is fading. 



Corner of Senna Street 

Eugene Atget. Paris. 1924 


House in Cairo Square, 1903 (right) is an 
image that reveals the influence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte's Egyptian campaign; 
the large sphinx heads that adorn this 
house, built in 1799, and other eclectic 
elements, such as the decorative frieze of 
Roman figures above the sphinxes and the 
vaguely Moorish cloverleaf-shaped 
windows in this building, also infiltrated the 
architecture urban Paris at this time. 



House in Cairo Square 

Eugene Atget. Paris. 1903 
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A busy open-air market in front of the church of San Medardo was the subject 
of the photograph San Medardo Square, 1898 -1900 (bottom left) taken by 
Atget around noon, beyond the height of market activity . 

In Old School of Medicine, 1898 (bottom right) a dome crowns an eclectic 
building with closed windows and an arch, at this quiet and silent intersection. 
Atget's search for vestiges of Paris's past led him to photograph this unusual 
building, which once housed the School of Medicine at the University of Paris. 



San Medardo Square 

Eugene Atget 
Paris. 1898 -1900 



Old School of Medicine 

Eugene Atget 
Paris. 1898 
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The images Ursins Street, 1923 (p. 12) and H autefeuille Street, 1898 (p. 15) 
awaken nostalgia for old Paris, and make us feel immersed in the street 
atmosphere of the city of centuries. In both photographs, Eugene Atget uses 
the stillness and solitude of the place to capture in detail the Architecture and 
urban spaces without the human element. 

Atget's work reveals how his interests were focused, and the corpus of his 
work affirms it, in the historical documentation arranged for the 
commercialization of images for painters who were looking for scenes worthy 
of transfer to canvas. For this reason, he dedicated himself to patiently and 
furtively safeguard a small and withered Paris that was disappearing. 
Knowing his work implies confirming that idea of Susan Sontag, who said that 
“Photographs can be more memorable than moving images, since they are 
sharp fractions of time, which do not flow.” (Sontag, 2006). 4 


4 Sontag, Susan (2005). On photography. RosettaBooks, LLC. USA. ISBN: 0-7953-2699-8 
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BERENICE ABBOTT 
AND HER LOOK OVER NEW YORK 
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Rockefeller Center, Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas in Foreground 

Berenice Abbott 
New York. 1936 
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“It took the modern age to develop an art based on 
scientific sources, chemistry and optics. The vision of the 
20th century has been created by photography.” 


Berenice Abbott 


“New York changes every moment and a photograph is not enough: 
portraying a city is the work of a lifetime”, Berenice Abbott used to say; 
despite this, she devoted much of her life to portraying the dynamic city of 
New York, as well as capturing the essence of the most illustrious circle of 
thinkers of her time and, even more, to exploring the beauty of science 
through the photograph. Like many artists, Abbott's life was marked by her 
humble origins and financial deprivation, but also by passionate dedication to 
her work as a photographer. The lack of recognition of her work was 
posthumously compensated by the devotion of the critics and a wide public 
admiring her work. 

The category of documentary film more precisely defines the style of her 
photographic images; her portraits of intellectuals, artists and patrons are 
well known, with a large presence of women, in Paris in the 1920s, as well as 
photographs of cultural personalities. However, the portraits of the 
architecture and urban life of New York City in the 1930s are the ones that 
most attracted the attention of her artistic production. 
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Born in Springfield, Ohio, in 1898 (Sullivan, 2006) 5 , Berenice Abbott 
portrayed Eugene Atget in 1927 during a prolonged stay in Europe; upon 
learning about the Frenchman's work, made up of images of architecture and 
street scenes from Paris from the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, she wanted to emulate her work but with an eye on New York; from 
1929 and during the 1930s she photographed its neighborhoods, its daily 
urban culture and, in a very special way, its architecture in process of 
transformation. 

Berenice Abbott returned home after nearly eight years away and was 
fascinated by the rapid growth of New York City; she saw it filled with new 
buildings and structures that seemed as solid and permanent as a mountain 
range. 

In the metropolis par excellence, Abbott found the great theme that 
allowed her to write the story of a change that is not only urban, but also 
political, economic and cultural. The city allowed her to document the 
contrast between what was disappearing and the city that was emerging, 
between vernacular architecture and the new architectural typology 
developed in the United States. 


5 Sullivan, George (2006). Berenice Abbott, Photographer: An Independent Vision. New York. 
Clarion Books. ISBN: 978-06-1844-0269 
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New York's Central Park Plaza, from Fifth Avenue and 58th Street 

Berenice Abbott 
New York. 1937 
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In New York, the second phase of skyscraper construction was taking place 
that modified the skyline of the city; the tallest cathedrals of commerce 
crowded into the narrow streets of the financial district towered over the top 
as hundreds of 19th century buildings were being torn down. 

The Rockefeller Center, Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas in Foreground 
image, taken in 1936 (p. 22) shows this contrast in the stage of aesthetic 
change in the city, as a result of the photographic work that was reflected in 
the Changing New York project with the one that consolidated the style that 
bequeathed to the history of photography: a modern look and a complex 
vision of the image as a document. With this project Berenice Abbott 
crystallized her own postulates about photography that she needed to stop 
imitating other arts to be herself: if this principle is not fulfilled, photography 
will never mature, Abbott declared. 

Between 1929 and 1939, she expressed herfascination with urban changes 
that modified the aesthetic profile of the city; the buildings of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries disappeared facing on new constructions of 
previously unthinkable proportions. These are the Empire State, Rockefeller 
Center years. During that decade, Abbott's camera made a continuous ode to 
modernity and skyscrapers, juxtaposing lights and shadows, extreme low and 
high, and a conceptual vision of the everyday life of a city that was in the 
process of becoming the capital of the world. 
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Brooklyn Bridge, Water and 
New Dock Streets 

Berenice Abbott 
Brooklyn, NY. 1936 


The Brooklyn Bridge image (left) represents a 
century of history: the Brooklyn Bridge, once 
a marvel of modern engineering, appears 
dark and heavy compared to the skeletal 
structure beneath it. The construction site in 
the center suggests the endless cycle of 
death and regeneration. Manhattan on the 
horizon, veiled and weightless, hangs out of 
reach, its shape adapting to the ambitious 
spirit of American modernism. 


The Manhattan Bridge, 1936 (right) appears 
to point toward the horizon, signaling the 
new direction the city was taking, already 
reflected in other iconic Abbott images. 
Without losing an iota of elegance, nor 
renouncing aesthetic beauty, but without 
giving photography respite in her idea of 
distancing it from other arts, Berenice 
Abbott was able to capture the birth of the 
giant that is now New York City. 


Manhattan Bridge 

Berenice Abbott 
Manhattan, NY. 1936 
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View of Seventh Avenue and the Daily News Building (bottom, left and right 
respectively) are images from 1935 that underline the speed of the growth of 
the city along with its buildings and vehicular traffic that was already one 
more element within streets and avenues of New York. 

The expansion of Seventh Avenue required the demolition of a significant 
number of buildings built in the previous centuries to make way for new 
architectural styles. The Daily News Building, with Art Deco-style, was built to 
house what was the first daily tabloid published with a circulation of more 
than a million copies, clear testimony to the growth of New York in the second 
and third decades of the twentieth century. 



View of Seventh Avenue 

Berenice Abbott 
New York. 1935 



Daily News Building 

Berenice Abbott 
New York. 1935 
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Changing New York is a perfect sample of the change of era and aesthetics: art 
deco and gothic styles meet in a historical moment that generates a dialogue 
of contrasting aesthetics, something usual from the beginning of the twenty- 
first century; such a dialogue is also evident in New York's Central Park Plaza, 
from Fifth Avenue and 5 8th Street (p. 25) with the Sherry-Netherland Hotel in 
the center of the image and the Savoy Plaza Hotel to the right of image. 

Eager to document the accelerated process of change, Abbott also 
surpassed the historicist profile of her photographic work as a lover and 
defender of the independence of the photographic technique, for which she 
declared: A photograph is not a painting, a poem, a symphony or a dance. It is 
not just a pretty painting, nor is it the exercise of a contortionist. Photography 
is, or should be, a meaningful document, a penetrating statement that could be 
described with one simple term: selectivity. 
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AMANDA BOUCHENOIRE 
ARCHITECTURE BEYOND THE CITY 
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Lyon Saint-Exupery Train Station I 

Amanda Bouchenoire 
Lyon, France. 2012 





“Amanda's images are poetic because they induce us to 
discover the image of the world and its metaphorical 
virtues, and to enjoy the emotional fragments of her 
artistic representations to unify them with reasoned 
meanings.” 

Alejandro Castillo 


The architectural works that excite us and make us intuit the sense of balance 
are those whose morphology has been preconceived according to a law that, 
on occasions, is camouflaged with the mask of confusion; and despite the 
apparent chaos, that law is manifested through the golden proportions that 
make resonate the totality of an artistic piece and our responses to it, and 
toward the generosity of its configuration that underlies the feeling of 
harmony. 

Since the builders were aware that this law reflects the mathematical 
relationships of nature and its application was feasible to optimize the 
manifestation of the transcendent in their creations, they always looked for a 
way to adapt their designs to the sense of visual balance that would facilitate 
harmonica appreciation of an artistic product. 

That sense of harmony is what Amanda Bouchenoire presents to us in the 
images she has captured since the first decade of this century; the one that is 
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underlying in the structural elements of the buildings that become the 
objectives of her photographs taken in Germany, France, Japan or Mexico, 
places where Amanda has gone to document the coexistence of Architecture 
and the habitat in which it is erects. 

Unlike Atget and Abbott, Amanda extends her field of action to the 
different countries that she has visited due to her photojournalistic and 
artistic work. Amanda Bouchenoire (1977) is originally from Montpellier, 
France, and has practiced photography since the age of six, which has defined 
her activity as a visual artist in the fields of painting, journalistic, documentary 
and artistic photography, in combination with a nomadic life with which he 
became familiar at an early age; Amanda relates that since childhood, to 
attend school: 

“(...) she had to travel by cable car (alone, in a small cabin), and she 
remembers perfectly the route to go up and down the mountain, the 
pines and the shapes of their branches, and the pedestrian reliefs that 
characterize the snowy landscape that traveled on a daily basis and 
that made him intuit what was the source of inspiration for works of 
art by the masters of painting that he would later meet in her visits to 
European museums”. (Leibovici, 2020) 6 


6 Leibovici, E. B. (2020). Mirroring reality. Amanda Bouchenoire. Photographic work. Publications 
Editoriales L. E. Scheer. Mexico. 
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Umeda Sky Building I 

Amanda Bouchenoire 
Osaka, Japan. 2009 
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Amanda's practice has been determined by her constant movement between 
countries and cities, and by the Architecture of the place that allows her to 
develop a narrative around the tangible reality of the architectural structure 
and the possible imaginaries that she builds from her photographic 
perspective. Her work implies the relationship between numbers and 
architecture; numbers give us dimensions, and proportions fix geometry as 
shape and inscribe sacred meaning in buildings meaningful to Amanda. 

In some way, Amanda has documented processes of the evolution of 
Architecture that has incorporated increasingly complex and sophisticated 
mathematical calculations as evidence of current technology. The conceptual 
proposal of her work is also a deconstructive exercise that generates nuances 
in the configuration of the original design that produces artistic connotations 
in the final photo-artistic product; through the deconstructive strategy she 
infringes, in a certain way, the original grammar of the building with specific 
intentions around the sphere of reception. 

Thus, Amanda's photographic work starts from the attributes of 
architecture as the main reference and, on the other hand, through 
deconstruction she opens to a multidirectional dialogue with the viewers, 
who can complete the visual event from their position and with their 
discernment. 

In other words, the scientific imprint is set aside and its quality of evidence 
of the real diminishes in the face of the intentional destructuring of the 
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photographic composition by taking significant details that reiterate the 
uniqueness of the structure. 

Architectural particularities gain strength by becoming privileged 
objectives whose reading are deliberately promoted in her work: she incurs in 
deconstruction and, thanks to the latter, in polysemy, opening the possibility 
of multiple interpretations at the moment in which she chooses to present 
shots of details of the architecture (emancipated views of the entire 
architectural complex), choosing which views to present to enrich a discourse 
on the constructive features of the buildings. 

Ontologically, her work moves aesthetically between the realistic and the 
pictorial, while her rhetoric is shaped by the features of the architectural 
buildings, to which the celestial background is integrated that adds aesthetic 
value to the compositions, in addition to the brilliant neatness of the materials 
(steel, concrete, glass, wood) constituents of modern buildings. 

Lyon Saint-Exupery Train Station I and II, 2012 (p. 32, and 38 left) are 
photographic compositions that allude to the vertical and diagonal lines, and 
to the triangular windows that form the extravagant aerodynamic roof of 
steel, concrete and glass, as a vertebral canopy of the station designed by 
Santiago Calatrava, and inaugurated in 1994. 
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Such extravagance is one of the characteristics of modern and contemporary 
architecture that Amanda accentuates in her images, perhaps as a paraphrase 
of Calatrava himself who affirmed about the quality of his designs, that: 

“It's like going against all that a priori humility of wanting to join the 
context in a subordinate way (...). It seems appropriate to me to plant 
an extravagant object and make a technical display in a context of 
technological underdevelopment (...).” (Moix, 2016) 7 



Lyon Saint-Exupery Train Station li 

Amanda Bouchenoire 
Lyon, France. 2012 



Reichstag Dome 

Amanda Bouchenoire 
Berlin, Germany. 2010 


7 Moix, Llatzer (2016). Queriamos un Calatrava: viajes arquitectdnicos por la seduccidn y el repudio. 
Barcelona. Anagrama. ISBN: 978-84-339-2614-2. 
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Reichstag Dome, 2010 (p. 38, right) is a shot in which Amanda Bouchenoire 
contrasts the metallic rib and vertical piping on the exterior of the dome 
against the vitreous material that reflects the different tones and shades of 
the blue background that it is integrated, once again, in the photographic 
composition of the French artist. 




Dome of the Museo de Arte 
Moderno 

Amanda Bouchenoire 
CDMX, Mexico. 2010 


Umeda Sky Building II 

Amanda Bouchenoire 
Osaka, Japan. 2009 


The image Dome of the Museum of Modern Art, 2010 (above, left) confronts 
the curved lines of the dome and its concrete supports against the rhythmic 
vertical lines of the skylights through which the rays of light enter, used to 
generate contrast of light and shadows in the photograph. 
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Umeda Sky Building I and II, 2009 (p. 35, and 39 on the right) has the organic 
shapes -right and curves- of the skyscraper and the different planes that 
create light differences to enrich the contrast in both representative images 
of the nineteenth building Highest in Osaka. 

With her work, Amanda evades the role of absolute communicator, since 
her images provoke evocations more than direct messages, these being the 
products of a physiological process that begins in the retina and that are 
susceptible to being filtered by the cultural sieve of the viewer with skills to 
generate mental constructions -which update the content acquired- and not 
just mere visual records. 

An example of the above is the photograph Reflections of Aranzazu, 2010 
(p. 41) whose most iconic reference is the Aranzazu Chapel, of the Ex Convent 
of San Francisco. However, the title of the work alludes to the phenomenon 
of reflection that materializes in the reflective surface of the window framed 
with wood and the filter of the metal bars, elements that conceptually rise 
above the reflected Architecture. 

In this sense, and unlike Atget and Abbott whose open shots allude in a 
real and specific way to their objectives, Bouchenoire slides the original 
references to generate her own in her abstract compositions with which we 
link in the technical-aesthetic field; for this, Amanda has chosen precisely an 
intermediate state between the literal fact (the Architecture) and the 
increased fact (the detail). 
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Reflections of Aranzazu 

Amanda Bouchenoire 
San Luis Potosf, SLP. Mexico 
2010 
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Different periods and geographies determine the nature of the photographic 
work of Amanda Bouchenoire, Eugene Atget and Berenice Abbott. The 
common denominator is the interest in documenting, first, and later 
generating an artistic product that confronts us with the possibility of 
appreciating our surroundings and their historical and cultural load. 

If the interest of Eugene Atget and Berenice Abbott was historicist, even 
aware of the aesthetic implications of photography, Amanda invokes them 
directly; and yet the three authors coincide in the search and exaltation of 
intrinsic beauty in their objectives, regardless of the quality and clarity of their 
referents. 

And to a certain extent, both three invite us to discover the concept that 
underlies each of his/her works, stimulating us to imagine other realities. 
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